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AN INTERESTING ARRANGEMENT THAT MIGHT BE REPEATED 


rO FORM AN ALL-OVER PATTERN FOR TEXTILE DESIGN 
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Methods of Art Expression Which 
Develop Self Expression 


KATHERINE 


LAKE VIEW HIGH 
T IS the privilege of the public high 
school art teacher to discover unskilled, 

frank, and primitive artists and to help 

cultivate native talent. Public schools 
located in industrial districts bring us 
pupils from every race and country, 
making a complex of human interests and 
environmental influences, and che art 
classes in such schools offer great possi 
bilities for the teacher. The school must 
find the right and most suitable teaching 
procedure for the development of the 
high school pupils who come to us in the 


We 


must guide these pupils along the path of 


fine flowering of their potentialities 


the beginnings of their art abilities in 


ways that will enable them to give 


expression to their ideas. It is the instruc 
cor’s duty to help che pupil express his 
personal vision and record his individual 
reactions in ways that allow the unique 
ness of each pupil’s personality to be 
shown in his art 

Modern art educators are agreed that 
the chief goal for the teaching of art in 
the elementary school, the junior and 
senior high school, and the college, should 


be the enjoyment and understanding of 


SCHOOI 


TYLerR 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


art through active creation and appreci 


ation. In other words, art education 
1 

stresses the sheer joy of creation and 

appreciation as an educational end. We 


must vitalize our pupils’ art with enjoy 
ment if we expect them to pursue art in 
their leisure time. Our art teaching must 
be a living thing to make it interesting 
First, ic will be necessary for the teacher 
to help che pupil simplify his artistic 
vision and his inner concepts, so that he 
may express his ideas without encounter 
ing Che 
must be taught how cto create a unity in 


too great difhculties pupil 


everything that he makes, draws, or 
paints. This is best accomplished through 
the teacher’s comments on the guality of 
the idea which the pupil is working on 
colors and 


his choice ol COMposItion 


interest in the forms included. But the 
teacher must remember chat the pupil's 
idea must be given first consideration. In 
nine cases out of ten the pupil's idea will 
furnish an inspiring motif, but he must be 
guided in the way of expressing his idea 
in a satisfying unity. John Dewey says 


“We envy children their love of new 


experiences in extracting the last drop of 
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significance from each situation, their 
vital seriousness in things which to us are 
outworn.”’ 

Second, technical devices, such as 
perspective and chiaroscuro, or facts 
about nature such as anatomy, should be 
imparted when there is immediate need 
for them to enrich or add realism to the 
concepts, but the pupil should not be 
bewildered at first and overwhelmed by 
the subtleties of techniques. The develop 
ment of the expressive side must be 
emphasized if we are to keep ic parallel 
with the development of technical skills 
in the high school art curriculum. The 
criterion, in the case of a high school 
pupil’s art is, that if che salient points are 
seized, if the essential actions, connections 
and relations are adequately discovered, 
the work will be considered satisfactory. 
The young artist will not have enough 
visual images to give a representational 
statement of concrete details, but if he 
gives enough to make a synthesized effect 
of, for example, how a figure looks, or 
how an action looks, it should be judged 
satisfactory. The boy artist, whose work 
you see here, says that he makes his best 
drawings from memory. He knows that 
he cannot find the principal structure of 
the arrangement of the picture anywhere 
but in his own mind, and that his visual 


imagination must act in the terms of 


vision. He must organize the whole 
mental image into an order so that every 
thing fits and takes its proper place. Good 
representation is really good design on 
the level of the idea in the mind before 
the drawing begins 

When che boy artist looked at the 


forms of nature, he reformed them. He 


did not imitate what he saw literally but 








he took the forms of nature as his 
material and out of them created new 
forms. Sometimes the new forms are 
close to the original appearances of what 
he saw, sometimes far removed. The 
genuineness of this art lies in its unique 
character. That the creative ideas have 
been expressed is evinced by the personal 
and individual note Although these 
renderings are crudely drawn, they express 
the real ideas of the youthful mind, and 
you do not notice flaws of a technical 
sort because the coral effect is creative art 
We want to inspire a form of technique 
that is natural and not stilted, and in chat 
way we may hope that the pupil will 
create a beautiful ching 

The best method to encourage creative 
expression, as you know, is to encourage 
the pupil to tell of his personal experi 
ences. It comes as the result of the pupil’s 
searching within his own experience. 
Where has he been? What has be done 
recently? What does he do in his leisure 
time? Our pupils should be taught to 
observe nature and to build up a store of 
visual images and concepts of what they 
have seen. They may revise, correct their 
perceptual images by comparing or 
turning to nature. In this way the con 
ceptual and perceptual images of vision 
are developed together and are enhanced 
by the imagination, so that the young 
artist builds a store of forms on which to 
base his creations. 

Modern art teaching has revised its 
methods so that the pupils attack every 
assignment as an experiment and a 
problem to solve creatively. Because of 
this, each pupil is encouraged to compete 
with himself, and to build on his past 


See » ahacasl a 
accomplishments. He should not compete 
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PENCIL PORTRAITS BY A STUDENT OP KATHERINE TYLER 


LAKEVIEW HIGH SCHOOL, 


This educational 
plan brings a harmonious personal de- 


with his classmates. 


velopment, because no comparisons are 
made between pupil’s work during class 
criticisms and no preferences are expressed 
by the teacher. We should always aim to 
have pupils 
opinions, exert their choices and give 


form and express their 
reasons for them. 

The teacher should show her pupils 
examples from the history of art and 
explain that every work of art is an 
organism. John Dewey says, ‘‘Art does 
not create the forms; it is their selection 
and organization in such ways as to 
enhance, prolong, and purify the per- 
ceptual experience.’’ The pupil should be 
shown how the Chinese carry the organ 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ization of their pictures into the actual 
brush strokes which have dynamic articu- 
life of 
line, life of color, minute changes of hue 
and of light and dark 


lation and vitality. Life chere 
The modern 
theory of art conceives vision of forms as 
a complex, dynamic arrangement of 
tensions. An example of this is Matisse’s 
painting ‘““The Dance.’ Here, the sil 
houette of the figure is not an outline 
lying on a plane surface. It consists, 
rather, of spatial lines, winding one with- 
in the other in front and in back. Every 
line is the result of space observation, not 
mere outline 
and every line is not something flat but 


Your pupils will 


This is a concept of line 


something spatial 
observe that the lines, being uniquely 
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spatial products, will enter into rela 
tionships and reciprocal transitions among 
themselves, giving the basic quality of 
artistic anatomy. What different qualities 


has a work of art, then? First, ic has 
properties of organization; second, it has 


The 


thing grows out of the artist like a plant 


effects of order: third, ic has life 


Quantitative order is necessary to make a 
work of art a fine articulation. If we 
define art in these terms we realize that 
the flux of the life-breathing quality 
which we prize so highly in great art is 
the natural mode of our pupils and that 
it is our privilege to guide it 


My Willeam 


years of age, says, ‘I started to draw at 


pupil, Liesch, fifteen 


the age of six. Most of my pictures are 
taken right from the subject but | often 
My work is 


I draw portraits of 


draw trom my imagination 


original, creative art 


my mother and my brother, and land 
Wauconda 
But 


| also draw city pictures, scenes from the 


scapes of the lake near 


Illinois, where | spend my summers 


porch at the back of my home and in my 
own yard | drew a musical picture of 
original ideas by tuning in on the radio 
and listening to the symphony orchestra 
which gave me the compositional idea of 
a man, a park, and skyscrapers in the 


As he 


tree, in the way it seemed to me that the 


background rose, | started the 


music sounded The music suggested 


color and an imaginary scene to me. For 
a picture depicting spring, | drew the 
tree in my own backyard, with the girl 
who lives downstairs sitting next to the 
garage which is in the background. For a 
night scene, | drew a landscape | remem 
bered. Another picture | drew was from 


the porch looking out over the roofs.”’ 


Wooden Lettering Pens 


FRANK 


STANFORD U 


HE old saying that 


mother of invention’”’ 


“necessity is the 
is often heard 
There are times that one feels an urgent 
need of something for immediate use, 
looks about in hopes of finding the very 
thing for the purpose and, realizing that 
he has to do without it for the time 
being, tries to substitute or invent some 
thing with which to work 

Sometimes a thing is invented that is 


good enough for regular use. Such was my 


experience when in need of some lettering 





NIVERSITY 


B. Ext 


CALIFORNIA 


brushes with which to letter a poster 

| found some wooden sticks and with a 
pocketknife | whittled them to a chisel 
edge point of the desired width. A piece 
of stiff paper was then fastened to one 
side of the chisel shape with an elastic 
or string. This strip of paper serves as a 


fountain and holds the ink SO that it 


flows onto the paper gradually, thus 


making a sharp stroke. 
While lettering with this tool it is held 


with the paper strip side up. The strip is 
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> Whittle a stick 
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A . of a le ad pencil 
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(5) side view of 
pen showing 
curve pap- 

. \ er strip wif 
— ink ready for 


by curving ’ 
the paper. 
strip up with 
the edge ofa 
knife blade, 

a space is made 
for the ink 
which is held by 
the paper 


MR. ELL SHOWS HERE HOW SIMPLE I! 
placed so that its end misses the chisel 
point about a thirty-second of an inch 
Different widths can be made, from one 
eighth up to one-half inch, inclusive, with 
successful results. 


A drawing board tilted against the 


N 
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to a chisel 


\ shape point 


use. 
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Qp DOIENS 


B. 00s 
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with A piece 
of string’ or 
elastic Fast 
én 4 strip of 
stitt paper on 
one side muss 
ina the point 
about sz inch 








THIS UNUSUAL 


LETTERING PEN 


desk should be used for a surface on which 
to place the card or paper when lettering 

Dip the wooden pen in the ink as you 
would an ordinary pen. The accom 
panying plate illustrates the making and 


use of the pen. 
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Design in Costumes of Philippino Igorots 


Mes. G. 


PHILIPPINE 


BAGUIO, 


ISITORS to Baguio, Northern 

Luzon, admire the colorful costume 
of the Igorot men and women as they 
trudge along carrying their heavy loads 
co market. This native market is the 
only one of its kind in the north, the only 
one where trade is carried on between 
white and black. Consequently it is 
large and one can find and see most 
anything. 

It is not the color alone which makes 
these costumes so unique from other 
tribes in the world. These people have 
been cited as one of the most primitive 
of the uncivilized tribes left in the world, 
but the extent to which they have carried 
their design is amazing. The G-string 
of the man, which is the most simple 


body covering, has been lifted out of 


ordinary class by the merit of the designs 
used. Patterns woven into the cloth will 
tell che natives to which of the various 
tribes the wearer belongs. The women 
wear a tapis, or skirt, which is a straight 
piece of unsewn cloth, which she wraps 
around her hips. On gala days she adds 
a wide woven belt and a short woven 
jacket. The amount and type of orna 
ments she wears designate her rank and 


wealth. This means they have concen 


trated very much on the designs. All of 


these articles of clothing are woven with 
the most elaborate designs alchough they 
are simple in structure 


SCHOLEY 


ISLANDS 


The Kalingas, the most warlike, are 
very fond of The 
Ifugaos and Bontocs run to simpler 
designs but gayer colors. Most of their 
colors are primary and they combine 
them just as they wish—combinations a 
Westerner would hardly dare put to- 
gether. And strange enough, they carry 
this so far that in the huge jumble of wild 
colors the whole is not unpleasing. 

The market place is a fine place to see 
all che beautiful costumes, especially on a 
holiday. The men clad only in G-string, 
carrying spears, and the women in 
tapises join the procession. The spears for 
holiday attire are a study in design all by 
themselves. The history of weaving, 
which has become such an art, dates far 
back. Prior to the introduction of cotton 
thread, bark of trees, banana leaves and 
creeping vines were used for plaiting 


ornamentation. 


their clothing. Present-day costumes are 
of cotton thread used for weaving on an 
old loom. The branch of a tree on which 
to fasten one end of the warp, a sort of 
bele that fits around the hips, and a 
jumble of sticks for shuttles are cheir 
implements. They work quickly, forming 
with the rude 


cheir designs 


shuttles 


unique 


Inco the G-string and tapis that is 
woven, the Igorot women put the things 
most familiar to them and the various 


omens they know. Pine trees, figures that 
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NATIVES WEARING THEIR HAND-WOVEN COSTUMES, AND A WEAVER AT WORK 
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IFUGAO 


AND BENGUET G 


STRINGS WOVEN IN BRIGHT COLORS MRS. SCHOLEY WHO 
LIVES AT BAGUIO. PHILIPPINE ISLANDS TELLS OF THE IGOROTS IN THE ACCOMPANYING 
ARTICLE 


represent the pounding of rice, animals, 
such as snakes and lizards, and figures of 
men and women form part of her designs 
The colors are drawn from nature; the 
bright hues of the blossoms, the dull green 
of the pine, or the vivid colors of the 
sky and che sunset are reflected in her 
products 

As has been mentioned, she is primitive 
and childish in her taste for mixing bright 
colors together in combinations against 
all artist laws 

} 


) 
Ji 


Usually on a background 


white or black, which is probably an 


uncanny guess on her part, the effect is 
more pleasing than one would suspect 
She probably has a very high degree of 
artistic sense if ic were developed, but 
it would be unwise to bring in Western 
influence as it would probably result in a 
very bad mixture 

Another thing quite different is the use 
Not in 


| 
together 


of checks and stripes together 
all 


CTISSCTOSSING Cac h other in every direction 


bandings borders, but 


Or 


Here is another chance for the color 


’ 
combinations to run wild 
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These natives also do beautiful work chese tribes there has been no Chinese or 





in silver and brass, make their spears and Malayan influence, alchough these for 
shields, and their wood carving, | believe, eigners have come in contact with the 
is the most beautiful in che world. Among native Igorots for centuries 


Parattin Prints 


Fpoitnu | MANCHESTER 


STATE NORMAI SCHOOL, CHENEY, WASHINGTON 





THESE PARAFFIN PRINTS WERE MADE BY STUDENTS OF EDITH I MANCHESTER 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, CHENEY, WASHINGTON 


AVE you grown weary of making The parafhn block is first prepared by 

linoleum block prints? Inspired by melting the wax over a slow fire to 
some of Miss Shelby Shackelford’s prints, | prevent bubbles. This may be done in any 
we decided to try blocks of parafhin in size pan. Use enough wax to make a 
place of the customary pieces of battleship _ plate about three-fourths of an inch thick 
linoleum. Here we found possibilities Just before it is entirely cool, remove from 
very different because of the impression- pan and smooth with a piece of glass and 
able surface. Obviously it is much easier a cloth saturated with turpentine 


to cut, therefore more textural effects are Draw the design on thin paper and 


possible transfer co the parafhin with a sharp pencil 
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Gouges, wooden tools, wire netting, mixed with a little soap to make them 





screws, pins, anything which strikes the adhere to the wax. Moisten the paper 
fancy may be used as a cutting tool (Japanese type is perhaps best) and place 
Ink the plate with a hand roller, using on the block. Roll with a clean roller or 


printer's ink, oil colors, or water colors press down with the thumbnail. 
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THIS UNUSUAL EFFECT IS OBTAINED WITH A PARAFFIN PRINT DONE UNDER THE SUPER 
VISION OF EDITH I MANCHESTER STATE NORMAI SCHOOL CHENEY, WASHINGTON 
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A Play for High School Production 


CaROLINE H. 


SCHENECTADY 


HE Ivory Door,” by A. A. Milne, was 
given at Mont Pleasant High School, 
Schenectady, N. 
of Mrs. Hodgkins, Dramatic Instructor 


Y., under che direction 


The scenery was designed and con 
structed by the art department of the 
school and the costumes were designed 
by members of the art department and 
made by the classes in homemaking. 

It is such a delightful play for high 
school production that | am showing 
photographs which give an idea of two 
of the sets. | hope these may be suggestive 
to some other school. 

Mont Pleasant High School has ex- 
cellent lighting equipment of which 
effective use was made. Soft colored 
lights thrown on gray stone walls added 
greatly to the beauty of che sets 

This play is difficule, but the youthful 
cast loved it, and under skillful direction 
it made the audience feel its charm. 

The various parts of the sets were 
made so as to be interchangeable, thus 
speeding production and lessening work 
and expense 


B. Lewis 


NEW YORK 

The two characters of the king and 
mountebank outside the castle walls—the 
only characters on in the third sec-—would 
have seemed lost on our large stage, there 
fore a frame five feet wide and having a 
much smaller opening, was decorated to 
harmonize with the theme and color 
scheme of the play and hung inside the 
proscenium arch, an idea used effectively 
in short Russian plays 

I regret chat there is no picture of this 
set and | shall be glad* to give more 
information concerning it if desired. The 
making, and more particularly the hang 
ing, of such a large and heavy frame is a 
real problem which a smaller stage would 
make unnecessary. It added something of 
beauty, variety and interest to the produc- 
tion and we felt it had been worth while 
when the play was over 


When 


actresses 


liccle 
“Why 


mother, you just can’t help acting the 


one of our charming 


said to her mother, 
scenery is so lovely,’’ pupils and teachers 
of the art department felt rewarded for 
their weeks of labor 
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rWoO SCENES FROM THE PLAY THE IVORY DOOR « WHICH WAS GIVEN AT MONT PLEASANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK THE SCENERY WAS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 


BY THE ART DEPARTMENT, AND THE COSTUMES WERE DESIGNED BY MEMBERS OF THE ART 
DEPARTMENT AND MADE BY THE CLASS IN HOMEMAKING 
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Opportunities and Dangers in 
Construction Work 


FreperRIcA BEARD 


OAK PARK 


AN interesting opportunity to show 
principles of Art and Life presents 
itself even in work with young children, 
through constructions that are planned 
with these fundamental truths in mind 
Often, also, there is danger of contradict 
ing these very principles in certain things 
given to children to make 
Words of Ruskin’s will serve as a guide 
by which plans may be tested, remember 
ing that foundation principles of art are 
also principles underlying life in its many 
phases There is unity throughout 
Ruskin says, ‘‘We desire from buildings 
and from men two kinds of goodness; 
first, their doing their practical duty well; 
then that they be graceful and pleasing in 
doing it, which last is itself another form 
of duty.’’ Accordingly, in construction we 
need to think first of the “‘practical duty” 
of an object—that is, what it has to do, 
and for that, what its leading quality or 
character must be. For instance, consider 
a chair: its quality must be, first of all, 
strength; if it is not strong, it is not a good 
chair—we do not want it in our home. 
A kindergarten child of five years will 
appreciate this fact Therefore, a 
material that is strong must be given 
him, or he must discover and choose it if 
he is to make a chair. If it does not fulfill 


its purpose of support, and in some cases 


’ 


ILLINOIS 


of rest, it is not a really handsome chair. 
That homely old saying, ‘‘Handsome is, 
that handsome does’’ is applicable here 
It exemplifies Ruskin’s theory for both 
animate and inanimate objects. A vase to 
be a vase must be able to hold a flower 
That is its purpose or “duty.” If it is not 
made to do that, it is not beautiful as a 
vase. So with a picture frame; its purpose 
is to hold a picture and to set forth its 
charm. It must therefore be subservient to 
the picture and not overcome it, so to 
speak, as do some frames that we have all 
seen. Its own beauty is emphasized as it 
makes more beautiful the picture. There 
fore, a picture frame should be always 
judged in relation to a picture. Does not 
this principle apply in the same way to 
dress? What a frame is to a picture, so 
should a dress be to the wearer 

A teacher wishes her children to make 
garden tools and she proposes to give 
them paper out of which to make the 
cools. But think a moment; a tool that is 
not strong is of little use. The primary 
quality of garden tools must be strength 
Therefore, paper is not suitable material 
for actual tool-making; it is good for 
pictorial representation 

In building plays there is large oppor 


tunity for indicating spiritual cruch. What 


do a house and a door rightly symbolize’ 
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The one, protection; the other, hospitality 
If a house is not a place of safety, it is not 
really a house; if a door does not bespeak 
welcome, it fulfill 
Therefore, a small door to a large house 


does not its duty. 
is insignificant, proportionately untrue, 
and so inartistic. It is well, in a suggestive 
way, to point out to children che fitting 
ness of things, not only that they may 
know principles of art in construction and 
because these are 
We say, 


not by direct 


representation, but 


true in life as a whole “in a 
suggestive way’’—that is, 
information, but by leading children to 
discover truths for themselves. A question 
or a hint will put them on the right 


track as, for instance, ‘‘What is a house 


>) 


for?’ or, “I should not want to live in 
your house, the wind would blow in.” 
Through discrimination children learn to 
think and to form habits of good judg- 


ment. We have often seen a group of 


children deciding on the best house built 
(in play) by its qualities of security, 
strength, entrance possibilities, etc. 

One other thing Ruskin emphasizes 
that we need to remember and apply 
practically. Ornament is not beautiful if 
it is out of place, if it is not suitable in the 
place where it is found. ‘‘You would not 
put rings on the fingers of a smith at his 
anvil.’’ Nature never lets beauty inter 
rupt or hinder use. Decoration on some 
objects is in place, on other objects it is 
very much out of place 

In the study of the inherent character 
of things, in accordance with their uses, 
and the relation of decoration to their 
uses, investigation grows more and more 
interesting. If a child grows up with such 
appreciations, he will fulfill cruth in his 
creative work, and contribute his share 
of what is really beautiful in his corner of 
the world 





A COMPLETE CIRCUS CARVED FROM SOAP BY 
OF ART DEPARTMENT, CENTRAL 


HIGH SCHOOI 


THE STUDENTS OF VIRGINIA EICHOLTZ, HEAD 


AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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POURTH GRADE STUDENTS OF LICE Ff STEW ARD ART DIRECTOR HAVERPORD TOWNSHI 


UPPER DARBY. SOUTH ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA, DID THESE WATER COLOR COMPOSITI 
OF INDIAN LIFI 
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MISS STEWARD S FOURTH GRADER HAVE DONE OME VERY * ERI 


ACTION FIGURES HERI ARI Ww EXAMPLI EXECUTE N NATEB 
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ART CLASSES WILL ENJOY MAKING ALL-OVER SPORT PATTERNS THESE 
WERE WORKED OUT BY PUPILS OF SUSAN BAXTER, AURORA, MINNESOTA 
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FISH DEPARTMENT 


rO A TROPICAI 


ADERS MADE THESE AQUARIUMS AFTER A VISIT 
IN BLUE SHEET FOR 


FOLD CELLOPHANE 


SHAPI SLIP 


SECOND GR 
AND PASTED TO BLUE 


DOUBLE IN DESIRED 


AND CUT 
Tr, COLORED 


FISH HAVE BEEN Cl 
AROUND EDGES OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


OP A STORIE 
WATER AND BLACK 
SHEET BLACK BINDING 


FOR GROUND 
MAY BE PASTED ELIZABETH S. MELICK 


WILLLIAMSPORT 


BOW! 

















“SPRING” by a second qrader of 
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A\rt as Blender in 
Public 


Fruec C. 


OURS are being conducted daily to 
many interesting places of che 

beautiful City of Washington, D. C. If it 
were possible to bring the readers of 
Scuoot Arrs to this city | would like to 
go off the beaten track and take them on 
a tour through the public schools to see 
their art‘and its widening influence 

One need only to step into any grade 
of any school in the District to feel that 
art is fast becoming a definite object in a 
child’s education 

No longer is the teacher given paper, 
which she must cut into small pieces, like 
our grandmother’s quilt blocks, and pass 
them out grudgingly co the children once 
a week on which they could draw for 
twenty minutes the likeness of an object 
that was placed in front of the room. It 
surprises you to find in the schools huge 
rolls of just common brown 36-inch 
wrapping paper first in evidence. And 
next comes a crude easel on which rests 
large white pads of paper of newspaper 
quality. Large jars of showcard paints 
with ordinary brushes and small garbage 
cans of clay complete the equipment from 
kindergarten to seventh grade 

The District has been cramped for 
supplies the same as thousands of other 
schools all over the United States; but 


the teachers are certainly making the 








Washington, D. it 
Schools 


W. THOENEN 


WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


most of what they have, and che art 
semes to progress in spite of its adversi 
ties. It has become a tool that has been 
definitely integrated into the course of 
study, and a fundamental blending por, 
affecting every subject in the school and 
every phase of child life 

The children have wide freedom of 
thought, which they are no longer afraid 
to express with this tool. They are 
taught to see and express, feel and express 
think and express 

No matter how crude the work or 
coloring, each child is encouraged to put 
down his or her ideas. The child also 
knows that these efforts will be respected 
by his fellow students and cherished by 
the teacher. Each finished project shows 
definitely that it was the work of a child 
or a group of children subtlety guided by 
the teacher 

There is evidence of much concise 
planning by the heads of the departments 
and their vision is handed down to the 
grade teachers, each to work out in her 
own way. When she lacks suggestions or 
ideas, she only need send out an SOS to 
the office of art and the call is answered 

| have never seen in a large school 
system such co-operation toward making 
the school subjects interdependent, with 
art as the blending tool. Every unit and 
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TRUCK CONSTRUCTED BY KINDERGARTEN PUPILS OF LENA S. WILKINS, 











FILMORE SCHOOL 





ABOVE A STREEY SCENE MADE IN THE SCHOOLROOM BY THE KINDERGARTEN PUPILS OF 
GERTRUDE MIEMEYER, HENRY SCHOOL, ART SUPERVISOR, ETHEL BRAY. BELOW A FIRE 
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plan seems so directed that each child is 
helped to find his place in the big scheme 
of school and life 

One kindergarten room in an unblessed 


section of town brought their street 


corner into the room. This ‘‘Henry 


School is situated on a very bad corner 
where trafic is heavy and the children 
must pass to and fro, daily crossing and 
recrossing in front of heavy trucks, auto 
mobiles, and street cars. Here, one of the 
first lessons of the child is self-preservation 
and safety first This project was de 
cidedly one of growth 

One little wash-out blond girl that you 
would never notice except for her stubby 
pigtails, painted a train as large as her 
self for the background. Then the streets 
and grass plots were painted on huge 
sheets of wrapping paper and laid on the 
floor. With this as a starter new things 
children observed 
looked and 
listened for several days and then they 


Many 
painted, for Washington streets are full of 


were added as the 


them. Some children just 


too added their bit trees were 


trees. Storerooms, street cars, trucks 
autos, fruit stands were made from large 
pasteboard boxes and cartons and orange 
crates 

The children took turns wearing the 
policemen’s badges, directing the crafhic, 
and helping the children across the inter 
section. All the children wished to take 
an imaginary ride on the train, but chey 
discovered to their horror that little Ann 


} 


had made a freight train instead of a 


passenger train. Each child was given a 
chance at some time to play each part 

Another kindergarten group from Fill 
more visited a fire department. This 


proved to be a lesson in civic life to the 


children as well as an eye-opener in child 
study to the members of the department 
The children went back to school and 
built a fire truck of three orange crates 
They equipped it with extension ladders 
spades, picks, a frame for the claxon, seats 
for the drivers, hooks for the ladders 


steering wheels for the drivers, and a 


roller for the rope hose. Then all was 
painted red and could be pronounced a 
work of art, for even a fire truck becomes 
a work of art if it is eminently fic for its 
purpose 

Ac Christmas time these children built 
a house and on St. Valentine's Day, a post 
ofhce SO, 


fire truck was rushed to save the house 


many times each week, this 


and post office from burning 
Another project was a train made from 


orange crates, a keg, and oatmeal boxes 


* 
The depleted supply fund has not 
always covered the need for supple 


mentary readers 


One enterprising second 
Stoddard School 


for readers on the Eskimo, for 


grade teacher of the 


W ished 








WERI 


MADE FOR A 


PET HOF PROTEC \ ht FILMORE SCHOOL 
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A TRAIN MADE FROM ORANGE CRATES 
CHILDREN AT THE FILMORE SCHOOL 


A KEG, 
UNDER INSTRUCTION OF LENA S. WILKINS 


AND OATMEAL BOXES, BY KINDERGARTEN 


ETHEL BRAY 


SUPERVISOR OF ART 


which there was no money. After a dis 


cussion with the children of her class 


they decided to make their own readers 
Eskimo discussed 


The life of the was 


from various angles. From these talks 
simple lessons were formed, typed, and 
mimeographed. Every lesson was then 
illustrated by each child and added to his 


book 


was much valued because it was not just 


When the book was finished, it 


something that was handed to him to 
He had 


and even 


read, but was a part of his life 
thought about, talked about 
these little northern 


dreamed about 


children so, of course, he could make 
pictures of them in his book 

One second grade had a frieze of health 
pictures, which illustrated their study of 
the simple health problems of their every 
day life—brushing their teeth, combing 
their hair, and washing their necks 

In a second class in the Fillmore 
School was a “Pet Shop”’ which is worth 


an article all ics own. These children had 


had three substitutes and then finally 
came a real teacher as a gift from above 
In three weeks she brought harmony out 
of chaos and with it che ‘Pet Shop 

The shop was built, birds and animals 
made from gingham as well as paper 


stories written and poems composed 
One interesting bit was the birds, drawn 
colored, and cut from paper and pasted 
on spring clothespins, which could be 
snapped on a wire as if the birds were 
perching there 


Underneath the blackboard, 


on large 

sheets of paper reaching to the floor 

were large illustrations made by the 

children of Peter Rabbit and Hi: 
Adventures 

Japan was che unit of interest at the 


Fillmore School at the time of this survey 


} 


Che door ot the room Was ¢ losed WHhic h 


| knew was a gentle hint co keep out. But 
hammers and low 


the sound of saws 


talking aroused my curiosity, so | went in 
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The teacher looked up and smiled. The 
children glanced up and then paid not the 
slightest bit of attention to me. Everyone 
was very busy. I fele chat | had dropped in 
the midst of a Japanese family. Two little 
girls were standing on chairs at the back 
of the room making a panel of Japan’s 
famous mountain. Farther on, two boys 
were making on the same brown paper a 
panel picture of the jinrikisha. 
the other boys were in groups of four 
One group at the front of the room had 
and wooden boxes 


hammers, nails, 


making tea tables. Another group was 
building the framework for two paper 
houses. In the back of the room on the 
floor a quartet with hammer and chisels 
were cutting out clogs. A group of girls 
were painting wisteria vines for screens, 
other boys searching for 


while were 


Japanese stories and pictures. Three girls 
were dressing Japanese dolls and two girls 
were arranging the dishes for a Japanese 
tea. All was as quiet as a workshop could 
be. They were free to move at will, 
learning to live and work harmoniously 
cogether coward a definite aim, blending 


all che fundamental subjects of education 























— 























THE MOVING PICTURE BOX MADE BY THE CHIL- 

DREN OF THE PHOEBE HEARST SCHOOI MRS 

A. C. MCKAY, INSTRUCTOR ETHEL BRAY, 
SUPER VISOR 


Most of 





through art; and yet there was plenty of 
room for individuality. 

Many interesting murals, 3 feet by 
6 feet, were made by children of the fifth 
grade in the ‘“‘Henry”’ School. The unit 
of interest was agriculture in Europe as 


United 


children 


compared with that in the 


While 


have been raised on the cement sidewalks, 


States most of these 
they produced excellent results, with 
feeling for the soil and the atmosphere 
This same class had just 
a Colonial The art 
work was divided as follows, each child 


of farm life. 


started on unit 


putting his name under the things he 
wished to attempt 


candles 


pottery 
murals 

clay 
hornbook or 

paper 

Colonial 
dolls puppet 

paper or wire 
rugs 


A fifth grade of the Phoebe Hearst 
School made pictures during their study 
of mining and fishing. When all were 
finished, they were pinned together and 
run through their moving picture box 
This box consisted of a plain wooden 
box with two large cylindrical pieces 
used as spools on which to wind the 
pictures. The children put holes through 
the cop of the box and attached handles on 
the top. Two children became the movie 
operators and one che lecturer until each 
child was given a chance co tell the full 
story of mining and agriculture. 


The booklets these children made 
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EGYPTIAN AND GREEK PANELS MADE 


SCHOOL MARY OSSIRE, PRINCIPAL 


showed how entirely they had deviated 
from cutting pictures to illustrate them 
and the growing desire to do their own 
illustrating. 
* * * 
Ac the sixth grade of the Stoddard 


School there was a frieze committee 


appointed by the teacher. When a new 
part of their unit is taken up for discus 
sion, the committee goes into a ‘huddle’ 
as important and serious as any brain 
They decide what the 
subject of the next panel of their freize 


trust meeting. 


should be. The committee reports to the 
class and after a short discussion the final 
decision is made. Anyone wishing to do 
so may try a picture. When they are 
finished, the committee decides which 
pictures are to go up in the frieze and 
they always try to have as many children 
represented as possible. 

An interesting climax to this tour was 


BY SIXTH GRADERS OF THE FILMORE 
ETHEL BRAY, SUPERVISOR OF ART 


the work done in the sixth grade of the 
Filmore School. The freedom of thought 
imagination, color schemes, all show the 
results of the former years of training, for 
the hands have answered the call of these 
children’s active minds much better than 
in former years 

They know what they want to do and 
are not afraid to try to do it. The large 
frieze at the top of the blackboard is the 
work of twenty-five children, while they 
were studying ancient history. The paper 
was pasted on the blackboard during the 
working periods and then above the 
board when finished 

Individual work on castles and people 
As | 


went into a room the class had just 


in medieval dress was well done 


finished portraits of each other. Although 
this was their first attempt, the results 
were pleasing from several angles. First, 


they were unafraid to try one of the 
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ASTLES WERE DONE AT THE FILMORE 


PEOPLE AND C 


ABOVE > CRAYON DRAWINGS OF MEDIEVAL 


BELOW *: PORTRAITS OF EACH OTHER, MADE Al 
BRAY SUPER VISOR 


SCHOOL THE FILMORE SCHOOL, GRADE SIX 
MARY OSSIRI PRINCIPAL, ETHEI 
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hardest things in art. Second, in many 


cases the likeness was good. Third and 
probably the best, it developed a sense of 


humor 


No one seemed to mind that 
their nieghbor saw them with a crooked 
nose, straight or stringy hair, mouths too 
freckles Ic all 


amusing, each child knowing there was 


big, or seemed just 


no offense meant and respecting the 


attempt at a likeness 

Here our tour must end, although we 
have only seen a tiny cross section of the 
carried on by the grade 


lovely work 


teachers under the direction of a very 
efficient, imaginative, and kind woman as 


supervisor. The teachers seem to be con 


stantly promoting the feeling that even 
useful things can be made beautiful by art 
and still all be a part of life's experiences 
as much as 


art, can take the child into the cultural 


Probably no other subject 


background and home lives of other 


countries. He soon realizes that human 


beings are much the same the world over 


in their desires and needs ol beautiful 


homes, schools, pictures, flowers, trees, 


clothing, and play. This culcural training 


opens up a big avenue toward love of 


civic beauty and, through being and 


living like children in other lands, lays a 
subtle foundation of a sympathy and 
peace. 


understanding for international 





HEALTH PICTURES MADE BY SECOND GRADERS OF THE STODDARD SCHOOI 


UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF MRS 


HAVERTY 


ETHEL BRAY, SUPERVISOR 
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The Art Exhibit 


The Results of the Art Lesson 





M aRION 


FORMER ASSISTANT! 


IMBERING 





‘““LUMBERING ” 
H 


ILLUSTRATIONS MADE 
ESTELLE HAYDEN, DIRECTOR OF ART. 


AT 


DIRECTOR 


MiLLerR 


Of 


G 


ART, DES MOINES, IOWA 


a 


RT 
PA 


ae | a 








THE CURTIS SCHOOL, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
THIS SHOWS PLEASING MOUNTING AND GOOD 


ARRANGEMENT 


HE influence of exhibics of art work 


B the field 


stupendous and yet of vital value only 


of art education is 
when the exhibits are based upon, first, a 
true conception of the fundamental aims 
and problems of art and 


second, a knowledge of the conditions 


education, 
best further 
those aims and solve those problems. The 
two conditions under which an exhibit 


under which exhibits can 


can best further those aims and solve 
those problems are as follows: 1. There 
must be definite procedure by the one who 
plans the exhibic. There must be 
definite preparation by the one who 
observes the exhibit. These be 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 


> 


~- 


will 


THERE MUST BE DEFINITE PROCEDURE 
An 


exhibit is a work of art, the preparation 


! 
BY THE ONE WHO PLANS THE EXHIBIT. 
or designing of which is analogous to 
that of a structural design. As an archi 
tect plans his edifice to meet the needs of 
the one for whom it is built, as he selects 
and organizes his materials with thought 
as to its use and beauty, so must the one 
who plans a vital exhibit. A brief outline 
of the steps included in the preparation of 
an art exhibit is given here 

(a) There must be the decision as to 
the definite educational function of the 
exhibit. This would be determined, of 
course, by the specific interests and needs 
of the group of persons for whom it is 
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prepared. The function of an exhibit for 
educators (instructors, supervisors, etc.) 
differs as much from that of one for the 
parents as the purpose of an exhibit for 
parents is dissimilar to that of one for the 
children. 

The exhibit for the art educator. The 
art educator of the elementary school is 
primarily interested in the development of 
the capacities of the child; i.e., his knowl- 
edge, appreciation, and power of self 
expression. He is interested in the results 
of work and experiments which throw 
light on such subjects or problems as 
child interests and abilities at different 
stages of development, standards of 
attainment in different types of subject 
matter, projects through which art sub- 
ject matter may be taught, steps in 
project development, etc. The purpose 
of the modern art exhibit for educators 
should be, therefore, to show the results 
of work which will aid in the solution 
of these problems of child development. 
The 
results has no educative value 

The exhibit for the parent. We believe 
the parent is primarily interested in work 


“show exhibit’? which emphasizes 


which shows the ability of the individual 
pupil compared with the group as a 
curriculum. There are 


whole and the 


some communities where the parents 
know little about the art work in the 
school, are not interested in it, and ques- 
tion its place in the school curriculum 
In such a community the parents need 


These 
help 


education regarding the work. 


interests and this need should 
determine the function of an exhibit for 
parents 


The exhibit for the child. The child is 


fundamentally interested in art work and 


has various needs which may be relieved 
by different types of art exhibits. In the 
first place, he is interested in seeing the 
results of the work done by other grades 
in the school. A general exhibit of the 
art work of the school affords him an 
opportunity to see the progression in the 
work and in so doing be stimulated with 
even greater respect and enthusiasm for 
the work. In the second place, he is 
interested in seeing the work done by his 
own group. Ac the end of each unit of 
work he enjoys reviewing the results of 
the whole class and needs this opportunity 
of seeing the work in order to become 
conscious of the class standard as a basis 
for checking his own work, to gain a 
broader viewpoint (to see how others 
have solved a problem) or to summarize 
the points brought out in the lesson. At 
this time general constructive criticisms 
of the class results are advantageous in 
summarizing the points developed. In 
the third place, there are times in the 
lesson when he needs the opportunity of 
seeing the work of the class for the pur 
pose of gaining information which will 
help him in his work. In a lesson in 
animal drawing the children may attempt 
co draw a horse. Their results show they 
need help, and an exhibiting of these 
results, accompanied by a discussion of 
them, brings this need clearly before the 
pupils. This exhibit may only require 
several minutes and may be accomplished 
by several children bringing cheir results 
before the class. It is different from other 
exhibits in that it is a step in the lesson 
development. Lastly, the children need to 
see, and are interested in viewing, ex 
hibits of masterpieces which show how 


real artists have expressed ideas and 
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mastered problems. The children should 
be urged cto attend good exhibitions of 
such work which they have che oppor 
tunity of seeing 

(b) There must be careful selection 
and organization of the exhibit material, 
including explanatory statements, based 
The 


classroom exhibit for che child, showing 


solely on the purposes of che display 


the results of a unit of work, may not 
require much organization of any explan 
atory statements; the exhibits for the 
parent and the educator must be carefully 
planned. The purpose of an exhibit for a 
group of educators may be to show the 
different steps in the development of an 
illustration in the lower, middle, and an 
upper grade 
in logical order by grade, and second, by 


He should organize it, first, 


sequence of steps. Another exhibit may re 
quire organization bysubject matter rather 
chan by grade. The purpose of an exhibit is 
the determining factor in its organization 
It is che feeling of che writer chat most 
should include a 


educative exhibits 


statement of, first, the purpose of che 


exhibit, second, the aim of the work 
exhibited, and third, the principles under 
lying the selection and teaching of the 
unit of work. Ocher necessary informa 
tion may include the scope of the work 
methods of procedure, etc., as the case 
may require. It is interesting to recall an 
exhibit at a state association in which the 
exhibit of a project in landscape garden 
ing was preceded by a copy of the type 
sent out to the 


written explanation 


teachers in the city system in which 


the project was worked out, explaining 
the aims and methods of procedure in che 


work. This exhibit was comprehensive 


ind, therefore, valuable 





c) There must be che effective mount 
ing and hanging of the exhibic. The art 
has a definite educative 


and 


material, but which is poorly mounted 


exhibit which 


function, well-selected organized 
and hung, is analogous to the exquisite 
theme in music which is poorly executed 
or the beautiful picture poorly hung. Ic is 
lacking in force. There are two factors 
which must be considered here, as in the 
working out of any design; first, its 
purpose and second, its beauty. 

It is important that the mounting and 
hanging of the exhibit should emphasize 
and in no way detract from the purpose of 
the exhibic. Each mount in the display 
has its place in carrying out the function 
of the exhibit and should be placed in 
relation to the others where it will carry 
out that purpose. If, however, the order 
of the work is of no importance in the 
aim of che exhibic, che material should 
be mounted in such a way as to make 
the most beautiful display possible 

The beauty of an exhibit depends upon 
the application of the principles of design 
and color harmony to the selection of the 
mounts, the layout of each mount includ 
ing the technical work, the lettering, and 


cl 


ve cotal display. Suggestions which may 
be of value to the teacher in mounting‘and 
hanging an exhibit will be given 

Che unity of the whole exhibit in color 


and design must be considered 


ss L 
[The mounts must be a good bac 
ground, neutral in tone, uniform in size 
and interesting in proportion The 22 by 


28-inch mount in general use is a good 
1 
size and shape 
It double mounting is required to make 


! 


the whole exhibit most effective, it may 


be used. If, while making the individual 
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TABLE EXHIBIT OF INDIAN POTTERY 


HOWE SCHOOL DES MOINES IOWA 


mounts more effective it makes the whole 
exhibic chopped up and tiresome, it 
should be avoided. If the work is double 
mounted, the material selected for the 
various mounts should be harmonious 
Che exhibit should be restful co the eye 

The material on each sheet should be 
arranged with thought regarding che 
pleasing grouping of work and distinc 
tive margins 

The lettering on the mounts should be 
legible to the average observer trom the 
place where he will stand when viewing 


the work and should be accurately made 


AND SKINS DRESSED BY THE 
HAYDEN 


CHILDREN 


ESTELLE DIRECTOR OF ART 


The connecting and hanging of the 
mounts must be accomplished in such a 
The 


using of cord between the mounts, which 


way that they will hang evenly 
requires so much time co tie, is being 
replaced by the use of belt hooks which 
are easily slipped in the mounts and which 
may be purchased uniform in size 
Hangers may be used to attach mounts to 
mouldings 

The mounts should be uniform in the 
direction of their placing as far as possible 

2. THert PREPARA 


MUST BE DEFINITI 


TION BY THE EDUCATOR WHO OBSERVES THI 
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exHipiT. It is correctly said that one 
usually receives from a thing in propor- 
This 


preparation by the observer includes the 


tion to the amount he puts into it 


following factors: 
(a) An educational background and 


knowledge of the aims and problems of 


This is necessary if an 


Wichout 


art education 
exhibit is to be of vital help 


this, the observer has no correct basis of 


judgment as to the value of the material 
presented and is likely to vacillate in 
subject matter and method with every 
new idea displayed. One must have a 
sound basis of judgment. 

(b) A attitude 


scientific This is, 


perhaps, as important as the first qualifi- 
cation. Personal pride and prejudice are, 
perhaps, the greatest hindrances to educa- 
tional advancement. With a sound basis 
of judgment, one should approach an 
exhibit with an open mind, desirous of 
obtaining help from someone else's 
experience and point of view, weigh the 
value of the material presented, accept the 
good, and discard that which is not 
helpful. The exhibit holds a unique place 
in art education as a means of education 
for parents, pupils, and educators, and 
must fill its place in a vital way by 
meeting the needs of today, if art educa 


tion in the country is going to progress 


Reviving the Blackboard 


Lewis E. 


GULFPORT, 
T IS with a feeling of justified op 
pression that students, especially those 

in the lower grades, regard a long omi 


nous blackboard. Whenever the slightest 


chance is given there is a general rush of 


artistically minded youngsters who resort 
to a hurried and ill-proportioned scheme 
of decoration. Then, as an inevitable 
climax to this informal *procedure, a 
teacher walks impressively into the room, 
and with a voice burdened with hostility 
reprimands the guilty artist severely for 
marking on the board 

The desire to draw on the blackboard is 
a passion with school students. Because 
many teachers deny their pupils this 


pleasure, inattentiveness during the more 


ASHLEY 


MISSISSIPPI 


serious class discussions is often the result 
An examination of the margins of pupils’ 
textbooks for signs of artistic expression 
will establish the fact 

A periodic decoration of the black 
board border by the pupils (perhaps em 
ploying some motif that can be corre 
laced with che text subject) will do much 
to relieve the tenseness of the class 
room 

Rosette stencils are made by folding 
squares of heavy paper several times and 
snipping odd-shaped holes in the folded 
pieces. Even promiscuous cutting will 
result in designs of surprising beauty 
(Fig. 1); but if some effort is made to 


control the scissors a creation will result 
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that has a definite motif (Figs. 2, 3,and 4). 

In order to apply the design to the 
blackboard simply hold the stencil in 
place and tap the back of it gently with 
an eraser dipped in powdered chalk. The 
chalk settlement may be traced over with 
stronger lines if more contrast is desired 
Although a continuous border of the 
same design in repetition is effective, a 


more striking result is obtained by allow- 
ing each student to render his individual 
design in his turn. Of course, it is impera 
tive that all che designs be of some 
definite size in order to maintain an even 
margin. One striking feature of rosette 
designs on blackboards is that unsuccess 
ful ones can be easily removed to make 


room for another attempt 





IN THE 
TO ‘‘DRESS UP” 


ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 


LEWIS FE 
THE BLACKBOARD WITH THESE INTERESTING CUT-OUTS 


ASHLEY DESCRIBES HOW 
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Finger Painting for Small People 


Arice 3S. 
SUPERVISOR OF ART, NEW 
INGER painting! What fun! What 


delightful messy fun! The art teacher 
enjoyed it fully as much as the children; 
perhaps more, for when she was in school 
there were none of the nice things like 
clay and plasticine provided, so when she 
desired to create in plastic material ic had 
to be mud. And sad to relate, the art was 
quite lacking and the creative efforts took 
the form of prosaic and uninspired mud 
doughnuts. 
However, it was a preparation for the 
finger painting, so one could again feel the 
Children 


Superior or 


childish urge to plunge right in 
looked at all 
daintily stuck their fingers in the paint 
We 


only wanted those who would enjoy it, 


who who 


were politely urged to go away 


and that proved to be everyone, for the 
fussy ones recovered at once. 

For the smaller people we found that it 
worked very well to cover one paper and 
let one after another come up and try for 
bold rubbing out after 
attempt. 


strokes each 
This gave all a chance to see 
what the new work was like without 
wasting paper and paint, as we had only a 
small supply for crial 

In other lessons with older pupils, small 
groups of picked workers were chosen, 
and their superior ability would make 


Children 


do so love to aid in the instruction. It 


them useful as helpers later 


gives them great importance and dignity, 


BisHop 


LONDON CONNECTICUT 
helps their own work and causes other 
children to make special efforts to learn 
so that they too may some day occupy 
such exalted positions 

Directions come with the material, 
but we made the mistake at first of using 
too much paint and letting it become too 


dry 


work, but did succeed in getting many 


We have not tried for fine, careful 


dashing strokes. The children were told to 
try for a free shoulder swing and a firm 
stroke, which was to be left untouched 
and not gone over a second time as it 
spoiled the fresh look. Some succeeded 
at once. Others tried over and over but 
never seemed to tire. 

We found that work on the blackboard 
helped. A small piece of chalk was used 
on its side to make rapid strokes. These 
were, of course, as wide as the chalk was 
long and prevented weak wiry lines. 

Thea we made large circles with a 


The chil 


dren are quite ready to practice anything 


great swinging arm motion 


which will help in this fascinating 


medium, and it is still new enough so we 
do not feel at all abashed if our effort is a 
failure, for why worry when we can 
simply sweep our hand over the paper 
and there is a fresh background all ready 
for another trial? 

The pupils are begging to do it and 
then asking when they may try again 


Ic seems to have so many possibilities and 
Pp 
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ABOVE "FLOWERS IN RAIN 1 BY CAROL BELCHER, AGE NINE, OF SALTONSTALL SCHOOI 
BELOW : A TREE, BY ALICE NEWBURY, AGE THIRTEEN, SALTONSTALL SCHOOL, NEW LONDON, 
CONNECTICUT. ALICE S. BISHOP, SUPERVISOR OF ART 
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the rapidity with which it can be done is 
one of its most appealing qualities. A 
and 


What more can a child 


few firm motions behold—a fin 
ished product! 
want? We are not trying for realistic 
pictures—just the queer modern trees and 
flower effects which can be done in a few 
strokes. Later, when we know more 
about it, no telling what we may do 
But at the present our goal is ‘‘freedom.”’ 

We have found that chance happenings 


give interest. A paper placed on a tinted 


cardboard absorbed a bit of yellow tinge 
here and there, which added greatly co the 
blue and green paint we were using. No 
matter how little we really know, at 
least we are sure about several facts: that 
plastic paint is a most wonderful medium 
for learning rapid, free methods, and that 
we do most woefully dislike to stop work 
And when the lesson really must be con- 
cluded—why, what do you think? That 
paint washes from our hands with no 


trouble at all. Whar fun! 


A Set of Round Nested Blocks 


BertHa M. 


WALLINGFORD, 


HIS attractive novelty in round 

nested blocks is a variation from 
the usual square nested blocks. To make 
‘the set select round cardboard boxes, 
with or without tin bottoms and tops, 
graduated in size so that they will fit one 
inside the other. The following list will 
a few round cardboard boxes 
this purpose: oatmeal, 


Dutch cleanser, 


suggest 
suitable for 
salt, ice cream, boric 
acid, sulphur, and all round cardboard 
containers that come in various sizes. 
They can be nested in their regular sizes 
or made shorter by cutting down each 
box with a coping saw and smoothing 
The 


cover ends can be saved and used for rhe 
small sets. 


the cut edge with fine sandpaper 


A convenient size to start 
with is the two-pound oatmeal box, 
and the one-pound oatmeal box will fit 
in next and so on down to the smallest 


K AHI 


CONNECTICUT 


Cardboard tubing can be used for 
The number of 
boxes to a set will depend on the diam- 
eter and height of the boxes. It will take 
two sets of nested blocks to make a 


box. 
the smallest size box. 


complete alphabet. 

To decorate the boxes, cover the out- 
side of each box with wrapping paper. 
Store paper bags can be used for this 
purpose. Open out the bags and cut to 
fit each box. Use prepared wallpaper paste 
for pasting. Allow for an inch margin at 
top and enough at the bottom edge to 
cover the bottom. Slash up the margin 
at the top and bottom so it will fit down 
Neatly wrap, press, and 
each box to avoid wrinkles. 
Instead of wrapping paper to cover the 
boxes, enamel and tempera paints can be 
used, and they make an _ attractive 
covering. A suggested color scheme 


smoothly. 
smooth 
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THESE ARE SOME OF THE NESTED BLOCKS THAT 


BERTHA M. KAHL DESCRIBES IN THE 


PANYING ARTICLE 


ACCOM 


would be black, ten-cent enamel on the 
outside and tempera paint on the inside, 
using a different color for each box. One 
or two coats of the enamel paint will 
cover all che printing on the labels of the 
boxes. However, the wrapping paper 
will make a very satisfactory background 
to paste the pictures on. 

In che primary grades it will be a joy 
ous task for the children to scout around 
for their favorite pictures 
the teacher has explained and discussed 


Especially if 





with them the possibilities of classifying 
the pictures into subjects as ABC, num- 
bers, birds, animals, flowers, vegetables, 
boats, airplanes, silhouettes, heroes, child- 
ren’s activities, famous art pictures, and a 
miscellaneous group. The classified list 
will bring out the various interests of the 
individual child 
definite objective in his search for pic 


and provide for a 


tures. Magazines and advertisements 
will supply excellent material for pic- 
tures. Another source of supply is to 
encourage the class to make their own 
pictures with wax crayons, water colors, 
tempera The 
pictures can be cut out square, round, 


paints, and cut-outs 
oblong, or trimmed around the object in 
the picture. To stimulate the child's 
artistic ability chis problem must be based 
on order, good space, balance, and color 

In the intermediate grades these blocks 
can be very elaborately worked out by the 
class to be used as gifts for young brothers 
and sisters, to be sent to the children’s 
village hospital, or made use of wherever 


needed. 


nursery schools the teacher can make up 


toys are In kindergarten and 
the sets to add to their supply of toys 
Small sets one and one-half inch or two 
inches high, attractively colored inside 
and outside, without pictures, will be 
useful as play material 
manipulate 


Children love to 


and will become deeply 
interested in taking out and putting back 
the blocks, trying to fit them into their 
right places. 

These nested blocks are very useful and 
instructive. They will stand much wear 
and tear, as the round surface has no 
corners to open or side to split down 
They are inexpensive, as most of the 
material the children from 


can bring 
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home 





When once the interest of the class adventure, as it is not a difficult problem 


has been aroused the workshop corner and provides much freedom in approach 


will hum with the spiric of playful and procedure 


A\ Mother Goose Frieze 


Persis H. Davin, TEACHER; LorrRINE Lowry, ART SUPERVISOR, 





CORONA, 





THIS FRIEZE 
GROUND STAGE SET FOR THE 


MADE BY 


OTHER GOOSE frieze as a back- 
ground stage set for the primary 
grade Mother Goose play was a great 
success as a second grade art project 
The children made the frieze of two 
lengths of building paper, eighteen feet 
long by five feet wide. They worked on 
the lengths separately, each being thumb 
tacked to a side of our schoolroom 
They drew the figures freehand, using 
firse white chalk, and then colored. For 


the lower frieze shown in the accompany 


SECOND GRADERS 
PRIMARY GRADE 


ALIFORNIA 





WAS USED AS A BACK 
MOTHER GOOSE PLAY 


ing photograph, they used green cal 
cimine for the background to give the 
effect of green fields. For the upper frieze 


they used blue calcimine for the back 


ground, to represent the sky. The stars 
and moon of course were yellow and the 


When the 


friezes were finished, they were sprayed 


other figures in all colors 
with fixative to keep the colored chalk 
trom rubbing off 

Mother Goose herself is in the center 


of the scene with her hand upon a door 
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which could be opened to admic the per 
forming children who all made their 
The two 
tacked 


wooden frame eighteen feet by ten feet 


entrance through the frieze 


completed friezes were to a 


The 


bright colors and quaint figures made an 


and set at the back of che stage 


effective background for che kindergarten 
and first and second grade actors who put 
on their performance at a school assembly 


Creative Easter Posters 


DorROTHY 


SEATTCE, 


T THE approach of every holiday, 


children 


A the 


grades) become filled with a spiric of 


(especially chose in 
the art 


As an example, 


excitement and interest which 
teacher can well utilize 


my 4A class was so eagerly awaiting 


MILNE 


WASHINGTON 


RisinG 


Easter that when | suggested we make 
Easter posters there was a spontaneous 
hand clapping 

Of course, my aim was co teach poster 
design and color harmony, but what fun 


the youngsters had! First they made 








COLORFUI 


EASTER 
DOROTHY 


POSTERS 


PUPILS OF M 


MADE I 
RISING 


+Y FOURTH GRAD! 


SEATTLE W ASHINGTON 
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crayon sketches showing whether they 
would have the design or lettering pre- 
Needless to 
instance, all decided to have the design 
Then 


Most of them drew 


dominate. say, in this 


occupy most space they made 
“one large ching.” 
creative bunnies doing something origi 
nal with Easter eggs. No two were alike 
Ic is truly amazing what active imagina- 
tions little children have 

Next we experimented with colored 
paper and discovered that the bright 
looked much interesting 


colors more 


We also 


saw that it made a more pleasing har 


when combined with neutrals. 


mony when warm and cool colors were 
used in unequal amounts. Some let warm 
colors predominate, while others chose a 
maximum of cool. 

When the posters were finished, we 
placed them on the wall, and everyone 
entering the room exclaimed at the holi 
day atmosphere. Only the 4As and | 
knew what joy had accompanied the 
creation of that Easter spirit. 





CHILDREN WILL HAVE A GREAT DEAL OF FUN MAKING EASTER PEANUTS 
AND THE 
JEWELL, FREESTONE, CALIFORNIA 


MADE OF THREAD OR RAVELLED TWINI 


EDITH M 


WHISKERS ARE 
ARE OF COLORED INK 


EYES AND NOSE 
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[PAPER STRIP FOR HANOLE Ain. Wi0E-TiIn.LONG | 








PAPEP STRIP FOR BASKET 
1in.wi0E 54 IN. LONG 











BON BON BOXES, 
AND PLACE CAROS 


| 


EGG SHELL AND BUNNY PLACE CARD 
OR DECORATION 





HERE ARE THREE EASTER IDEAS BY EDITH M. JEWELL. FOR THE EGG SHELL AND BUNNY 
PLACE CARD, BREAK A HOLE IN A REAL EGG SHELL AND INSIDE PLACE A BUNNY CUT FROM 


PAPER OR MODELLED FROM CLAY. SHRED GREEN PAPER OR CELLOPHANE FOR GRASS AND 


PILE AROUND EGG 
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A SAFETY POSTER MADE BY A FIRST GRADER THE SAFETY POSTER IS AN ESPECIALLY GOOD 
MEDIUM FOR SAFETY TEACHING RUTH KURMES, ART INSTRUCTOR, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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nw 
FOLD BACK 


FOLD PAPER FOR DRAW PICTURE, FOLD PASTG BOTTOM 
BOOKLET. AS INDICATED, EviP- FOLD To BOOKLET 
PING CENTER OF GOT- ON UNGS IN DICAT- 
TOM FOLD. Ed. 





INTERESTING SAFETY BOOKLETS MADE BY YOUNG PUPILS OF MISS KURMES, WHO STATES 
THAT SHE FOUND THE DRAWING PERIOD AN IDEAL TIME TO TEACH NEW SAFETY LESSON 


AND APPLY THOSE ALREADY LEARNED 
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THESE ARE PAGES FROM SAFETY BOOKLETS MADE BY 


PUPILS OF MISS RUTH KURMES, BROOKLY®* NEW YORK 
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THEEASTER DUCKLING} 


THERE ISA BODY 
HEAD, TWOLEGS 
AND A TOP-KNOT 
DRAW AND CUT 
«~« ON HEAVY LINES 


COLOR SCHEME 


WINDMILL- ORA. 
SKY - BWE 
DUCKLING ~ YEL- 
TULIP-DEEP ORA. 
LEAVES - GREEN 
FORGROUND - 

DEEP GREEN 








EASTER TULIP AND SIX LEAVES FROMA SQUARE 














Vs 


THE FASTER SETTING COMPLETE 


J 











A VERY SIMPLE EASTER DUCKLING TO MAKE FROM SCRAPS OF PAPER 
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aN 


eae ara 
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I ENTOYED 


HE SIXTH GRAI 
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DECORATIVE SPRING COMPOSITIONS MADE BY FIRST AND 
SECOND GRADERS OF MARGUERITE SISEL, GILBERT, MINNESOTA 
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4 


she 
‘ 
octal I 


\ 
ea 
kisah 14 8 





ABOVE THE FIRST AND SECOND GRADE CHILDREN OF MARGUERITE SISEL DREW PICTURES 

OP THEMSELVES AND PLAYMATES SOME DREW PICTURES OF HOW THEY WOULD LIKE TO 

LOOK BELOW : ORIGINAL ANIMAL STUDIES BY FIRST AND SECOND GRADERS MARG UERITI 
SISEI ART INSTRUCTOR GILBERT MINNESOTA 





SS 
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& Problems For Special Days @ 
. May Day # 
Vernet J. Lowe 


A May Basket 

































PrF--- 


Square a 6°x 9" sheet of 
drawing or construction paper. 
Cut off square and strip for 
handle. Fold square like diagram2. 













Use string for 
andle or tie 


paper handle on 
with string. 


Designs suggested for sides of basket. 
Let “pupils “see how many designs the 
can make ,which will fill-a square weil. 

















